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ABSTRACT 

This fourth annual "Report to the Profession" about 
the institutional characteristics of the American Assocation of 
Colleges for Teacher Education members focuses on teacher education 
program requirements and selected program characteristics. With this 
report, the "Member Program Information System" is introduced. This 
offers brief descriptions of innovative programs at member 
institutions. The report concludes with a sketch of how and why the 
Assocation 's Task Force on Research and Information is planning to 
meet the challenge of providing more accurate, more reliable 
information and data that can speak for the nation's schools, 
colleges, and departments of education. The report contains the 
following sections: (1) analysis by institutional type; (2) state 
profiles; (3) member programs; and (4) task force plan. (JD) 
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AACTEs Task Force on Research and 
Information announces plans to re- 
vamp the Associations data collection 
and dissemination activities. Page 16. 

Member institutions will soon have ac- 
cess to the **Member Program Informa- 
tion System,'' a computer data base of 
program descriptions. Page 14. 

Admission Requirements. Almost 
100% of all responding institutions re- 
ported using an admission process for 
entry into all teacher education pro- 
grams, atul a separate process to estab- 
lish eligibility for student teaching. 
Page I. 

Applicants. For the 1983-84 academic 
year, 64,918 students were accepted 
into teacher education programs at 
399 institutions. Page 4. 

Acceptance Rate by State. Most states 
fall within the 70% to 89% acceptance 
rate for students entering teacher edu- 
cation programs. Page 11. 

daduates. During the 1983-84 aca- 
demic year, 78,3 17 graduates of teacher 
education programs were recommend^ 
ed for tertification. Page 5. 

Accreditation. Almost twice as many 
full-time undergraduates are enrolled 
in NCATE-accredited programs as in 
non-NCATE programs. Page 5. 

New Routes to Certification. More 
than a third of 251 respondents report- 
ed requiring more academic content, 
offering a more experiential program, 
and aiming at a different student pop- 



CD ulation. Page 7. 



Tiis fourth annual Report tc the Pro- 
fessivn about the institutional character- 
istics of AACTE's members focuses on 
teacher education program require 
ments and selected program character- 
istics. 

Of AACTE's 722 member institu- 
tions, 585 responded by March 1 to the 
membership survey requesting data for 
the 1983-84 academic year. Last year 
517 institutions responded. 

Traditionally, this report has allowed 
member institutions to compare them- 
selves with other institutions by type, 
public land grant, public non-land 
grant, independent liberal arts, church- 
related liberal arts, and private univer- 
sity. Some of the data also have been 
analyzed by state to show a different 
perspective. 

With this report, AACTE introduce^ 
the "Member Program Information 
System," which offers brief descrip- 
tions of innovative programs at mem- 
ber institutions. The report concludes 
with a sketch of how and why the Asso- 
ciation's Task Force on Research and 
Information is planning to meet the 
challenge of providing more accurate, 
more reliable information and data that 
can speak for the nation s schools, col 
leges, and departments of education. 

The data collected in this survey are 
from a respondent population, not 
from a representative sample of all 
schools, colleges, and depanments of 
education. Although information 
gained from these data may reflect 
much about schools of education in 
general, readers are urged to refrain 
from making broad generalizations. 

In addition to demographic data, the 
questionnaire included program entry 
and exit requirements, program charac- 
teristics, and recruitment effons. In the 
various data analyses, the number uf 
valid observations varied from item to 



item because some institutions did not 
respond to all questions, because some 
questions did not apply to all institu- 
tions, and because some responses 
could not be interpreted reliably. 

This report contains the following 
sections: 

■ Analysis by Institutional Type 

■ State Profiles 

■ Member Programs 

■ Task Force Plan 

Analysis by Type 
Of Institution 

The following discussion along with 
Tables 1 through 14 highlight the anal- 
ysis of the data by institutional type. 
Included are three sections: require- 
ments for the institutions' teacher 
education programs, selected charac- 
teristics of those programs, and demo- 
graphic characteristics of the respond- 
ing instirations. 

Teacher Education 
Program Requirement;, 

The survey questions m the category 
of teachtr education prugram require- 
ments elicited data un admission to a 
program, admission to student teach- 
ing, and recommendation for certifica- 
tion. The survey focused In some detail 
on the requirements for admission to 
student teaching and recommendation 
for certification, as both are major 
points for screening candidates for the 
teaching profession. 

Admission requirements. Ninety- 
six percent of all 585 insntutions re- 
sponding to the survey reponed havmg 
an admission process for entry mto all 
of their teacher education programs, 
and another 3% indicated having such 
{continued on page 3) 
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The 1985 Reporf to the Proftuiun of- 
fers a array uf infurmatiun chat 
AACTE members can use tu eumpare 
their programs with uther institutions 
of their type and in their state. 

This is the fourth generation fur this 
sur\'cy, and each year's data indicate in 
nuvative and interesting things happen 
ingun the eampases uf uur members. I 
remain uunvinc^d that we as a prufes 
siun are making prugress in meeting 
the challenges uf edueaciunal refurm. 

New tu this year's repcit is an intru- 
duLtiun Vj AACTE s Member Prugram 
Infurmatiun System (MPIS), a new 
service fur member institutions. MPIS 
will tell us whu is duing what, fur exam 
pie, an insdtutiun Luntemplating an ex 
tended prugram ean request a search uf 
MPIS tu find uther institutions that 
have such prugrams and a euntaec fur 
information. As MPIS grows, it shuuld 
become a valuable resource. 

Turning tu the data, teacher educa- 
tion programs, for example, are often 
criticized for having lax standards for 
admission and retention. Yet, the data 
from this survey show that after admi:»- 
sion to college most institutions have 
very definite requirements for entry 
into teacher education, for permission 
to student teach, and for recommenda- 
tion for certification. 

At most institutions the required 
grade point average overall and In the 
major was 2.5 on a 4.0 scale. On the 
basis of frequent conversations with 
education deans, we would hazard a 
guess that must other prugrams on 
those campuses have no higher stan 
dards for admission and retention. 

Although a few institutions retain 
open admission or requirements as low 
as 1.2 GPA, this will have to change 
when the new NCATE standards are 
implemented. In this survey more than 
two-thirds of the schools, colleges, and 
departments of education had 
NCATE-accredited programs. 
I was impressed that more than a 




third of the respondents reponed thai 
their requirements fur admissiun to 
student teaching and for recommenda- 
tion for certification were more stnn- 
gent in 1983-84 than in 1982-83. To 
me, that's another indication of our on- 
going efforts to improve, but will that 
dampen our critics? Probably not. 

The section on "Selected Prognim 
Characteristics" highlights some mter- 
esting features of certain schools, col- 
leges, and departments of education. I 
have wondered, fur example, huw in- 
stitutions reward the cooperating 
teachers on whom they depend. Not 
surprisingly, most institutions pay 
these teachers, and some provide free 
tuition and use of recreational and li 
brary facilities. Interestingly, though, 
free use of computer facilities was sel- 
dom mentioned, and few institutions 
gave these dedicated professionals ad- 
junct faculty status. Perhaps before we 
criticize others for not taking us seri- 
ously, we should begin taking cooper- 
ating teachers far more seriously I 

In the subsection on recruitment, I 
was intrigued by the methods that 
schools, cjlleges, and departments of 
education are employii^ to seek and 
find qualified students. Presenting pro- 
grams to Explorer Scouts was, I think, a 
fascinating recruitment idea. I am curi- 
ous to learn whether it was successful, 
but want to point out p^i adtlcJ bene- 
fit — a group of potential future Jeaders 
now has a better u iderstanding of a 
prospective c^ eer in education. 

Given the concern about child abuse 
and a legacy of concern about political 
orientation uf teachers, I was surf rised 
by one piece of information — that is, 
for recommendation for certification, a 
few institutions require candidates to 
be fingerprinted and cleared through 
state law enforcement agencies or even 
the FBI. It will be ver>' interesting to 
see whether increased concerns lead to 
further such interventions. 
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This year 585 of AACTE's 722 
member institutions responded to the 
questionnaire. That figure compares 
with 517 institutions that responded 
last year. This response rate would sat- 
isfy many kinds of research, but not 
when national totals are needed. Be- 
cause the data are from a respondent 
population, they cannot depict with au- 
thority the scene for all schools, col- 
leges, and departments of education. 

In response to that problem, the 
Task Force on Research and Informa- 
tion is redesigning the strategy for con- 
ducting the research for the annual Re- 
port to the Profession. The group's pro- 
posal to tlie Board of Directors should 
correct the problems of generalization 
as well as reliability, and the plan will 
yield much more comprehensive data 
about the teacher education enterprise. 

As Sam Yarger, task force chair and 
dean at Wisconsin-Milwaukee, con- 
eluded in the proposal, "We are pro- 
posing a massive undertaking that in- 
volves agood deal of work. 1 happen to 
believe the potential results are worth 
the effort.*' AnJ I agree with Sam. 

Meanwhile, although generalizations 
are questionable, the data in this report 
still indicate a national picture, as 
AACIE members graduate 90 percent 
of all new teachers in the United States 
each y ear.Tradition»ill>, AACTE mem- 
bers ai e in the forefront in stimulating 
innovation and improvement for the 
profession at large. 

— 0— 

To the staff who conducted the sur- 
vey and analyzed the data, I want to 
express appreciation. Elizabeth A. Ash- 
burn, director of Information Services, 
Diane Gray and Karen Bouton, re- 
search tissistants, and Sheila Madison, 
computer systems administrator. 

I also want to recognize the Task 
Force on Research and Infurmatiun. 
Their efforts are strengthening uur 
ability to provide an essential service to 
the membership and the profession. 
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David G. Imig, Executive Director 
Sharon Givens, Editor, Photographer 
Marlene Stein Schooler, 
Assistant Editor 
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a year by the American Association of 
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AACK, One Dupont Circle, Suite 
CIO, Washington, DC 20036, (202) 
293-2450. 
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(continued from page 1 ) 

a process for some of their teacher cdu 
cation programs. Decisions fi>r pro- 
gram admittance were made on the ba 
sis of one or mc»*e requirements, but 
the questionnaire did not ask for spe 
cifics. 

Often, schools, colleges, and depart- 
ments of education have another, sepa- 
rate admission process for entry into 
student teaching. Ninety -seven per 
cent of the institutions reported having 
a separate process to establish eligibil 
ity for student teaching. Table 1 breaks 
out the type of requirement b> institu- 
tional type. 

To be eligible to student teach, 95 
ofyO institutions reported requiring a 
minimum grade point average in all col- 



lege course work, and 80% required a 
minimum GPA in the student's major. 
For most institutions the minimum 
GPA in both categories was 2.5 on a 
4.0 scale; 1.2 was the lowest minimum 
GPA reported in both categories. Most 
institutions (96%) also required admis- 
sion to the *eacher education program. 

More than 80% reported that com- 
pletion of pre-student teaching field 
experience was a prerequisite for stu- 
dent teaching, and more than 70% re- 
quired approval by the student's major 
department (for student teacher candi- 
dates at the secondary level). Just over 
half the institutions also required ap- 
proval by the faculty and/or administra- 
tion. 

Almost two-thirds of the institutions 
expected students to complete a mini- 
mum number of college credit hours, 
one-fourth solicited letters of recom- 
mendation, and more th^n one-third 
had "other" requiremekits. The "other" 
category included such items as knowl- 
edge of state regulations, specific 
course work, a self-assessment semes- 
ter, and cenificate of moral character. 

Several statistically significant differ^ 
ences were found by institutional type. 
More private universiu* i and liberal 
arts institutions than public institutions 
tended to require faculty and adminis- 
tration approval and letters of recom- 
mendation as pan of a student's portfo- 
lio. Fewer liberal arts institutions had a 
mandatory minimum number of col- 



lege credit hours than public institu- 
tions or private universities. 

Are student teaching requirements 
more stringent? Thirty-six percent of 
the total survey population indicated 
that their requirements for entry into 
student teaching in 1983-84 were more 
stringent than requirements for the 
previous year; 64% used the same re- 
quirements. Of 519 institutions, 57% 
declared that they required more hours 
of student teaching than their state reg- 
ulations specified. Significantly, more 
private universities (71% ) than church- 
related liberal arts institutions (45%) 
reported having higher requirements 
than their respective state regulations. 

Recommendation for certifica- 
tion. The requirements for recommen- 
dation for teacher certification are pre- 
sented in Table 2. Tu be recommended 
for certification^ most schools, colleges, 
and departmenti) of education required 
thai their .students meet a minimum 
overall grade point average and com- 
plete student teaching. 

Approximately two-thirds or more 
of the 583 institutions also required 
that their students have a minimum 
GPA in their major field and in educa- 
tion courses, and a minimum grade in 
student teaching. Again, most institu- 
tions required a minimum 2.5 GPA, 
with 1.2 the lowest minimum reported, 
in the three categories — overall, major, 
and education courses. 

iionnnued on ntxt pafia 



TABLE 1 



Requirements for Admission to Student Teaching 
for 1983-84 Academic Year* by Institutional Type 





Admhmn 
to Tchr 
EdPri 


Pre-siudeni 
Teaching 
19) 


College 
CrdHrs 
CTrl 


GPA 
Oterall 


GPA 
Major 


Physical 
Exam 


Approtal 
by Major 
Dept 

19 > 


Approval 
By AdminI 
Faculty 

(9i 


Utters 
of Recom- 
mit! J 
19) 


Other 

(9) 


I^iblic Land 
Grant 


98 


79 


66 


98 


76 


32 


64 


47 


16 


45 


E\iblic Non- 
Innd Grant 


96 


85 


72 


93 


84 


30 


73 


48 


18 


39 


Independent 
Liberal Arts 


92 


71 


44 


92 


69 


25 


11 


60 


35 


35 


Church-related 
Liberal Ans 


96 


84 


57 


98 


82 


26 


80 


63 


34 


36 


Private 
University 


98 


76 


61 


90 


71 


31 


6-' 


71 


39 


39 


TOTAL 


96 


82 


63 


95 


80 


29 


73 


55 


25 


39 
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TABLE 2 



Requirements for Recommendation for Teacher Certification 
for 1983-84 Academic Year, by Institutional Type 



Public Land 
Grant 

Public Non- 
Land Grant 

Independent 
Liberal Ans 

Church-related 
Liberal Arts 

Private 
University' 

TOTAL 
(N-583) 



GPA 
Oierall 

93 
92 
76 



94 



8") 



91 



GFA Comph'e Grade in Compe- Recommend Recommend 

GPA Educjiion Student Student tenc^ AdminI Student TeacI 

Major Oiunes Teaching Teaching, Test Faculty Suptnim Other 

C'f) (^,h (^,(1 <rcl m rrl' i<^fl (Cr) 



74 
81 
66 
77 

63 
76 



60 
69 
44 
66 
59 
63 



98 
94 
100 
96 
90 
95 



78 
74 
56 
72 
67 
72 



49 
48 
^2 
37 
39 
44 



62 
57 
70 
58 
65 
60 



62 
57 
74 

70 
61 
63 



35 
27 
26 
30 
32 
29 



fiOtitititttJ from prt* ioui pai^tl 

Some two-thirds of the institutions 
also sought recommendations from the 
student teaching supervisor and faculty 
and'or administration. Just under half 
required some kind of competency 
test Slightly under one third had "ovh 
er" kinds of requirements, which in- 
tluued Items such 06 recommcnoacion 
from a cooperating teacher, citizenship, 
special courses, state clearance, and 
FBI fingerprinting. 

A majority^— 78^/— of 488 schools, 
colleges, and departments of education 
indicated that their requirements for 
recommendation for teacher certifica- 
tion were more stringent than tlie gen- 
eral requirements for graduation. A 
significant difference was found by in- 
stitutional type: A greater percent- 
age — about 84^7 — of independent and 
church-related liberal arts institutions 
than of public land grant institutions — 
— ^stated that their requirements 
for teacher certification were more 
stringent than the general require- 
ments for graduation. 

Overall, 33^^ of the institutions re- 
ported that the 1983-84 requirements 
for recommendation for certification 
^'ere more stringent than those used in 
1982-83. Sixty-seven percent said their 
requirements were the same in both 
years. 

Applicants and graduates. The 
Dercentage of appHcants accepted into 
^acher education ')rograms is a signifi- 

llMCTE Briefs 



cant indicator that a screening process 
is being used. Table 3 reports the fig- 
ures by institutional type for the num- 
ber of applicants, the number accepted, 
and the percentage for acceptance. 
Overall, "9":! of 82,367 applicants 
vvcre accepted into teacher education 



programs in 399 institutions durmg 
1983-84. Private universities accepted 
71*^ of their applicants for the lowest 
acceptance rate, while church- related 
liberal arts institutions had the highest 
acceptance rate — a figure that 
may be misleading as these institutions 



TABLE 3 



Student Acceptance Rate for Teacher Education Programs 
During 1983-84 Academic Year, by Institutional Type 





Number 
Applicants 


Ntwikr 
Accepted 


Accepted 


Public Land Grant 
(N = 53) 


18.760 


15.147 


81 


Public Non-Land Grant 
(N=153) 


50.672 


38.464 


76 


Independent Liberal Arts 
(N = 35) 


1,601 


1.288 


80 


Church-related Liberal Arts 
(N=127) 


7.728 


•'.451 


96 


Private Universit)' 
(N = 31) 


3,606 


2.568 


71 


TOTAL 


82,367 


64,918 


79 



Nutc Responses from unly 399 SCDEs were used fur this calculation as responses that did 
not include both the number of applicants and the number of acceptances *vere 
eliminated. 0 



often screen students before they for- 
mally apply. While not statistically sig- 
nificant, the data suggest that private 
institutions were more discriminating 
in accepting students into teacher edu- 
cation. 

The number of education graduates 
recommended for certification as 
teachers is an important indicator of 
the supply of potential new teachers. 
Table 4 provides an estimate of new 
candidates recommended for certifica 
tion by 518 schools, colleges, and de- 
partments of education during the 
1983-84 academic year. 



With a range from 1,449 candidates 
recommended by independent liberal 
arts colleges to 45,029 candidates rec- 
ommended by public non-land grant 
institutions, the total number of candi- 
dates recommended for certification 
was 78,517. Significant mean differ- 
ences were found by institutional type. 
On the average, public institutions had 
more than five times the number of 
graduates recommended for teacher 
certification than did independent and 
church-related liberal arts institutions 
in this survey. 



Selected Program 

Characteristics 

No survey can ask all the questions 
and draw out all the mformation that 
one would like to have, and this survey 
was no different. This section of the 
repon looks at five aspects of a teacher 
education program* evaluation, accred- 
itauon, cooperating teachers, recruir^ 
ment, and new routes to certification. 

Evaluation. Evaluation of teacher 
education programs is essential for 
their continuing development and im- 
provement. To evaluate their programs 
annually, 859f of the schools, colleges, 
and departments of education respond- 
indicated that they used course rat- 
ings and 79^ followed up their gradu- 
ates. Almost half {470f) collected 
annual data in evaluations from em- 
ployers and from faculty in the school, 
college, or department of education. 
Only 199^ used an external review 
committee each year, and 23*7^ gath- 
ered other kinds of program evaluation 
data. No significant differences were 
found by institutional type. 

Accreditation. Related to evalua- 
tion is accreditation, the pubiic's assur- 
ance that programs meet national stan- 
dards of qualit)'. About of the re- 
sponding schools, colleges, and depart- 
ments of education reported that one 
or more of their programs were accred- 
it ^ ^^ Natl'jiiul CuuuJI fur 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
(NCATE). Table 5 shows the variation 
by institutional type. Significantly, in- 
dependent liberal ans institutions had 
fewer programs accredited by NCATE 
than did public institutions. 

In general, schools, colleges, and de- 
partments of education with NCATE- 
accredited programs tended to be larg- 
er than those without accreditation. 
The total number of applicants to 
NCATE programs was approximately 
71,000, and to non-NCATE programs, 
approximately 11,000. The average 
full-time undergraduate enrollment in 
NCATE-accredited programs (mean = 
634) was almost twice that in non- 
NCATE programs (mean = 371), and 
the average number of full-time faculty' 
was three times greater (means=48 
and 16, respectively). 

kontinned on ntxt pagt^l 
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TABLE 4 

Number of Graduates Recommended for Teacher Certification 
During 1983-84 Academic Year, by Institutional Type 



Public Land Grant 
(N = 77) 

Public Non-Land Grant 
(N = 196) 

Independent Liberal Arts 
(N=43) 

Church related Liberal Arts 
{N=155) 

Private University 
(N = 47) 



TOTAL 
(N = 518) 



Number 
RtmftffhnJtd 

19,468 
45,029 
1/m9 
8,180 
4,391 

78,517 



253 (181) 
229(171) 
34 (35) 
53 (60) 
93 (135) 

152(164) 



TABLE 5 

Percentage of SCDEs with One or More NCATE-Accredited Programs 
for 1983-84 Academic Year, by Institutional Type 



Public Land Grant 
{N = 88) 

Public Non-Land Grant 
(N = 226) 

Independent Liberal Arts 
(N = 50) 

Church-related Liberal An 
(N=165) 

Private University 
(N = 54) 



ERLC 



TOTAL 
(N = 583) 



83^; 



48^' 

56^; 

719^ 



Uontinued ftvm pmioux page) 

Programs with NCATE aucredita- 
tion awarded almost two and a half 
times more bachelor's degrees (mean - 
162 compared to 6:'). NCATE pro- 
grams also held a similar edge on rcc 
ommcnding graduates for teaehtr cer- 
tification (means= 185 and 75, respec- 

Cooperating teachers. Essential to 
the effectiveness of the student teach- 
ing experience is the cooperating 
teacher. Benefits for this important 
group in a pre service education pro- 
gram are perceived as an indicator of 
the school, college, or department of 
educatiop/s commitment to them. 

Table 6 highlights the percentages of 
schools, colleges, and departments of 
education reporting the provision of 
various benefits to cooperating teach- 
ers. More than three-fourths of the 558 
institutions reported providing finan- 
cial compensation. One-fourth allowed 
free tuition for college courses and free 
use of institutional facilities for i*' ,ar 
tion and study, and almost as many pro- 
vided free consultant services. Adjunct 
faculty status for cooperating teachers 
and free use of computer facilities were 
used minimallv as benefit*; 

Significant differences by institution- 
al type in the provision of benefits were 
found in three areas. More church-re- 
lated liberal arts institutions (85%) 
than private universities (57%) provid- 
ed financial compensation to cooperat- 
ii>g teachers. More private universities 
(49%) than public land grant institu- 
tions (19%) provided free tuition for 
courses. More independent liberal arts 
institutions (27%) than public land 
grant institutions (1%) provided passes 
to athletic events, concerts, and the 
like. 

Recruitment. With the increased 
demand both for teachers and for quali- 
ty, schools, colleges, and departments 
of education have recognized the im- 
portance of recruiting candidates for 
their programs. Thirty-six percent of 
the responding institutions indicated 
that in their opinion their recruitment 
efforts were essential to the level of 
enrollment in their teacher education 
programs. Another 41% reported that 
they thought their recruitment efforts 
had a moderate impact on enrollment. 

Table 7 breaks out the kinds of re- 
cruitment efforts by institutional type. 
The tool most often used was the pro- 
O am brochure, which 72% of 581 in- 

ERIC 



stitutions reported using. More than 
half the institutions reported that facul- 
ty visited high schools and/or other de- 
paitments on campus to seek oat 
promising applicants. Slighdy less than 
half the institutions provided education 
scholarships, and only 13% offered 
teacher education honors programs. 

Almost one-third used "other" kindb 
of recruitment efforts. These included 



career days on campus, personal letters 
and phone calls, visits to churches and 
community colleges, organizing high 
school future teacher clubs, and pro- 
grams for Explorer Scouts. Some car- 
ried cheir message via videotape, while 
others sent student ambassadors and 
alumni to extol teaching as a career. 
Recruitment is, ic seems, an active, m- 
novative endeavor for schools, col- 



TABLE 6 



Percentage of Institutions Providing Benefits 
to Cooperating Teacher^ for Work with Teacher Candidates 
During 1983-84 Academic Year (N = 558) 



Financial Compensation 


78% 


Free Tuition for College Courses 


26% 


Use of Institutional Facilities 




for Recreation and Study 


25% 


Consultant Service from the College 


21% 


Passes to Athletic Events, Concerts, etc. 


13% 


Use of Computer Facilities 


7% 


Adjunct Riculty Status 


6% 


Other 


15% 



TABLE? 



Efforts to Recruit Teacher Candidates 
During 1983-84 Academic Year, by Institutional Type 



Program Educ TchrEJ TchrEd Faculty 
Brochures Scholarships Honors Prg Loans Visits Other 

Public Land 

Grant 73 47 20 28 68 43 

(N = 87) 

Public Non- 

I^d Grant 80 55 16 26 67 31 

(N = 225) 

Independent 

Liberal Ans 65 29 6 18 43 29 

(N = 51) 

Church-related 

Liberal Ans 60 33 8 23 41 27 

(N = 164) 

Private 

University 78 57 17 33 59 43 

(N = 54) 

TOTAL 72 46 13 25 57 32 

{N = 581) 
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leges, and departments of education. 

New routes to certification. Innu 
vation and ehange also LharaLtLTi2Ld 
the responses to the survey question on 
new routes to certifiLation cither with- 
in the sehool, eollege, or department of 
education or campuswide. Fort> -three 
percent of the respondents indicated 
that they were developing new routes. 
The data showed one significant differ 
ence. Fewer church-related liberal arts 
institutions (31*7) than public land 
grant institutions and private universi- 
ties 02% each) reported such efforts. 



The 251 respondents were asked 
how their efforts differed from their 
current teacher education programs 
^Table 8). More than one-third report 
ed requiring more acalemic content 
ufferii>g a more experiential program, 
and aiming at a different student popu 
lation. Approximately one-fourth indi 
cated that their new routes promoted 
the use of alternative state certification 
requirements, and one fourth reported 
extending the progr.un beyond four 
years. 

Thirty-six percent reported "other" 



TABLES 

Percentage of Institutions Reporting How Routes to Certification During 
1983-84 Academic Year Differ from Past Years (N -251) 



Differentiating Factor 


Percent 


Requires more academic content 


38 


Is more experientially based 


58 


Is aimed at a different student population 


37 


Extends program beyond A years 


29 


Promotes use of alternative state 




certification requirements 


26 


Reduces amount of pedadogical content 


13 


Offers dual degree with arts and sciences 


9 


Does not meet traditional state 




certification requirements 


7 


Does not require student teaching 


5 


Administered by ans and sciences 


3 


Other 


36 



kinds of developments. The list — 
which included revising course content 
and sequencing in pedagogy, preparing 
entrance requirements to teacher edu- 
cation, requiring students to major in 
an academic discipline, and developing 
a concentration in educational leader- 
ship as part of a m.ister's program in 
public and private management — 
seemed to illustrate that schools, col- 
leges, and departments of education 
are responding to the need for quality 
as well as quantity. 

Demographic Characteristics 
Of Responding Institutions 

The siie of a school, college, or de- 
partment of education has important 
bearing on its program. This year's sur- 
vey examined size from three perspec- 
tives; the number of students enrolled, 
the number of education degrees 
awarded, and the number of faculty 
employed. 

Students enrolled. Table 9 breaks 
out enrollment figures for full- and 
part-time students, both undergraduate 
and graduate, by institutional type. Ta- 
bles 10 and 1 1 give the means and stan- 
dard deviations for full-time and pan- 
time students, respectively. Note that 
in Table 9 the percentage not reporting 
enrollment data or reporting data that 
were unusable, such as combined fig- 
ures for full- and part-time, ranged 
(contint/eJ on next page) 



TABLE 9 

Total Full-time and Part-time Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollment 
in Schools, Colleges and Departments of Education (Spring 1984), by Institutional Type 



ERIC 



Full-time 



Part-time 





Undirgradttate 




Graduau 




Undergraduate 




Graduate 




Public Land Grant 


61,044 
(N = 


75) 


16,331 

(N = 


66) 


10,641 

(N = 


63) 


26,134 
(N = 


61) 


Public Non-Land Grant 


156.728 
(N = 


190) 


25.674 

(N = 


164) 


33.423 
(N = 


166) 


80.085 
(N = 


161) 


Independent Liberal Arts 


9.933 
(N = 


43) 


305 

(N = 


15) 


931 

(N = 


29) 


3,108 
(N = 


16) 


Church-related Liberal Arts 


40.479 
(N = 


134) 


1.114 
(N = 


51) 


4,806 
(N = 


116) 


7.597 
(N = 


60) 


Private University 


20.136 
(N = 


48) 


5,401 
(N = 


45) 


2,729 
(N = 


41) 


16,382 
(N = 


48) 


TOTAL 


288,342 




48,825 




52,530 




133.30(5 





(N = 510) 



(N = 34l) 



(N = 415) 



(N = 346) 
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UonnnucJ from pmwm pagft 
from 13% in the full time undergraJu 
ate category to 42% in the full time 
graduate category. 

Of the 510 institutions reporting un- 
dergraduate full-time cnrullmer.t fig 
ures, the 43 independent liberal arts 
colleges enrolled the fewest number of 
students in their teacher education pro- 
grams, whereas the 100 public non- 
land grant institutions reported enroll- 
ing the greatest number of students. 
With a few more than four times the 
number of independent liberal arts col- 
leges, the public non-land grant institu- 
tions enrolled slightly more than 15 
times as many students. The same pat- 
tern repeated itself for graduate enroll- 
ment. 

Several other interesting compari- 
sons can be made. Of the two institu- 
tional types that are public, the taxpay- 
ers supported two-and-a-half times 
more non-land grant institutions as 
land grant institutions in this survey, 
yet the average full-time undergraduate 
enrollments were similar for the two 
types (Table 10). 

Full-time undergraduate enrollment 
in private universities was almost dou- 
ble the number enrolled in independ- 
ent liberal arts colleges, with a similar 
number of institutions reporting. Full- 
time graduate enrollment in private 
universities was almost five times great- 
er than rhar in church-rclarcJ lihcrn! 
arts colleges, again with a similar num- 
ber of institutions reporting. 

Overall, as would be expected by the 
most casual observer, the sample of 
510 schools, colleges, and departments 
of education reported approximately 
six times more undergraduates than 
graduates enrolled full-time, but more 
than twice as many graduates as under- 
graduates enrolled part-time 

Tables 10 and 11 give a different 
perspective on enrollment. In Table 
10, the total mean for full-time under- 
graduate enrollment in 510 institutions 
was 597, ranging from 231 students in 
independent liberal arts institutions to 
1,028 students in public land grant in- 
stitutions. The number of graduate stu- 
dents enrolled full-time ranged from 
20 in independent and 22 in church- 
related liberal arts institutions to 253 in 
public land grant institutions, with a to- 
tal mean of 144 students in 341 institu- 
tions. 

Y^ Although Table 1 1 shows a similar 
^AACTEBHefs 



pattern of public versus private enroll- 
ment figures for part-time students, the 
pattern for undergraduate and graduate 
enrollment was reversed. The average 
number of part-time graduate students 
for 415 mstitutions was approximately 
three times greater than the average 
number of part-time undergraduates in 
346 institutions. 

The analysis of mean differences by 
institutional ty pe was significant in both 
eacegories tor full-time and part-time 
enrollments. Yet, because the amount 



of variation in enrollment that can be 
attributed to differences in institutional 
type was minor (note the large standard 
deviations), institutional type cannot be 
used reliably to predict the size of full- 
time or pare time enrollment m an m- 
stitution's school, college, or depart- 
ment of education. 

Degrees awarded. The second indi- 
cator of size of a school, college, or 
department of education is the number 
of degrees awarded. Table 12 breaks 
[iontinucd on page 10) 



TABLE 10 

Mean Full-time Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollment in Schools, Colleges and 
Departments of Education (Spring 1984), by Institutional Type 







Undergraduate 




Graduate 






M (sdl 




M Isd) 


Public Land Grant 


814 


(820) 


218 


(284) 






(N= 75) 




(N= 66) 


Public Non-Land Grant 


825 


(944) 


157 


(311) 






(N=190) 




(N=164) 


Independent Lil>eral Ans 


231 


(554) 


20 


(29) 






(N= 43) 




(N= 15) 


Church-related L berai Arts 


263 


(330) 


22 


(35) 






(N=154) 




(N= 51) 


Private UniversiC) 


420 


(895) 


120 


(177) 






(N= 48) 




(N= 45) 


TOTAL 


565 


(751) 


143 


(266) 






(N = 510) 




(N = 34l) 



TABLE 11 

Mean Part-time Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollment in Schools, Colleges, and 
Departments of Education (Spring 1984), by Institutional Type 







Undergraduate 




Graduate 






M IsJi 




M Isd) 


Public Land Grant 


169 


(268) 


428 


(415) 






(N= 63) 




(N= 61) 


Public Non-Land Grant 


201 


(372) 


497 


(561) 






(N=166) 




(N=161) 


Independent Liberal Ans 


32 


(98) 


194 


(2U7) 






(N= 29; 




(N= 16) 


Church-related Liberal Arts 


41 


(74) 


127 


(193) 






(N=116) 




(N= 60) 


Private University 


67 


(154) 


341 


(544) 






(N= 41) 




(N= 48) 


TOTAL 


127 


(276) 


385 


(495) 






(N=415) 




(N = 346) 
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TABLE 12 



Number of Educational Decrees Awarded During 1983-84 Academic Year, 
by Degree Level and Institutional Type 





Bdchcliify 
iNr.fScknhl 


iN iifSilvMiLii 






Ddctordte 
IN nfSi-hools) 


Public Land Grant 


r.S6S 


11. '28 




841 


2.631 






(N- 


'8) 


(N= 49) 


(N= 55) 


Public Non-Land Grant 


41.280 


2 ".^66 




1.655 


1.508 




(N^218) 




199) 


(N^116) 


(N = 81) 


Independent Liberal Ans 


2.255 


1.0()S 




— 0 — 


— 0 — 




(N- 13) 


(N = 


18) 






Church-fflatcd Liberal Arts 


8.203 


2.23HI 




49 


29 




{N = 152! 


(N- 


62) 


(N= 23) 


(N= 20) 


PrK-ate University 


3.998 


■i.48- 




295 


I.I24 






«N = 


r) 


(N= 23) 


(N= 27) 


TOTAL 


73.60'J 


47.278 




2.840 


5,292 




(N-539) 


(N- 


104) 


(N-213) 


(N=185) 



TABLE 13 

Mean Number of Full-time Facult> in Schools, Colleges, and Departments of Education 
During 1983-84 Academic Year, by Rank and Institution^ Type 



'hu! 



IfixtruKtfir 



OlKt 



'hjj _ ___ _„ 



Public Lind Grant 

Public Non-Lind Grant 
(N-22U 

Independent Lberal Arts 



iV\ \U (12) S 



<9) 



{ 8^ 



Church-related Lbewl Arts 1 .Vr>S 12 1 2 1 ) 
<N^ 163 > 



1 i } 



0) 



Private Jni\er>itv 

TOTAL 
(N = 573) 



2s (2^) \\\ (IV) V ( S) 



22,277 39 (49) U (19) 12 (15) 9 (12) 3 



(2) 

( H 

(7) 



2 Ub 

I \ i\ 
1 ( 5) 



(Number of Faculty by Rank) 



7,817 



6,837 



5,239 



1,652 



618 



Note ToijJ Eicu!t> 'Number* dues nui tsual Tou\ NumUt v^l Fa^ultv In Rank Jut (o f»iundtni; tittot and M.\erai invun^c:* iH v^hKh tiem rcvpt»nvcN did not 

equal total responses, 
•*Mcan <^.5 

ERIC 
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(mtmued from paf^e 8i 
out the reported number of eJueaciun 
degrees awarded in the 1983-84 aca- 
demic year by institutional t>pc. The 
four types of degrees are bachelor's, 
master s, education specialise, and doc 
torate. 

In the 1983-84 year, more than 
73,000 bachelor^s degrees and almost 
50,000 master*s degrees were awarded 
by the responding institutions. For 
compan.tive purposes, the public non- 
land giant institutions graduated more 
than half the total numbers of bache- 
lor's, master's, and specialist recipients, 
bui ihc public UaJ ^rjnii m^ilvauvii^ 
graduated the most doctoral recipients. 

Private universities reported gradu- 
ating almost twice as many undergradu- 
ates as did the same number of inde- 
pendent liberal arts institutions. To- 
gether, the independent and 
church-related liberal arts institutions 
awarded approximately one-seventh of 
the total number of bachelor's degrees. 

The 55 public land grant institutions 
reported awarding 50C/^ of the doctoral 
degrees, compared with less that 
for the 20 church-related institutions, 
219? for the V private universities, 
and 28^f for the 81 public non-land 
grant institutions. 

Faculty employed. The third indi- 
cator of size was measured via ques- 
tions about the number and rank of 
faculty employed in the institution's 
school, college, or department of edu- 
cation. Table 13 breaks out the total 
numbers, means, and standard devi- 
ations of full-time facult)' by institu- 
tional t>'pe and by rank. Table 14 shows 
the numbers and means of part-time 



faculty only by institutional type. Table 
13 shows that 22,277 full-time faculty 
were employed in 573 scbuols, col- 
leges, and departments of education. 
Of that total, the cw^.» t>pes of public 
institutions employed 83?/. 

The mean number of full-time facul 
ty across all types of institutions was 39, 
and ranged from 8 facult> in indepcnd 
ent liberal arts colleges to 73 faculty in 
public land grant institutions. An esti- 
mate of differences among these means 
was significant, with 18"/ of variation 
in total full-time faculty size attribute 
able to institutional type. The standard 
deviations suggest that greater vana 
tion may be found in the size of faculty 



in liberal arts institutions than in public 
institutions or private universities. 

A total of 3,414 part-time faculty 
were reported employed in 520 
schools, colleges, and departments of 
education (Table 1 4). Part-time faculty 
represented 15"/ of the total number 
of full-time faculty. Appro.ximately 
two-thirds of the part nme faculty were 
concentrated in the rank of instructor 
or "other." 

A caveat to the reader. It is inappro- 
priate to calculate faculty student ratios 
from the numbers provided on faculty 
employment and student enrollment 
because the institutions reporting are 
not the same for both categories. 



TABLE 14 

Number and Mean of Part-time Faculty in Schools, Colleges, 
and Departments of Education During 1983-84 Academic Year, 
by Institutional Type 

Part-tifth Vdiuln 





Numhcr 






Public Land Grant 
(N = 79) 


584 


7 


( 9) 


Public Non-Land Grant 
(N = 200) 


1.16^ 


(> 


( 9) 


Independent Liberal Arts 
(N=i6) 


2'5 


6 


(15) 


Church-related Liberal Arts 
(N-147) 


-9- 


5 


(10) 


Private Universit)" 
(N=48) 




12 


(21) 


TOTAL 


3.114 




(12) 



(N = 52()» 
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TABLE 15 



State Profile 



Student Acceptance Rate for Teacher Education Programs 
During 1983-84 Academic Year, by State 

H umber of 





Institutions 


Mumkr of 


Numlxr 


Perc£iitaf.e 


States* 


Responding 


ApplUaiits 


Accepted 


Accepted 


Alabama 


11 


1,584 


1.222 


lire 


Arkansas 


12 


2.063 


1.518 


73'~r 


California 


in 


/ (n) 






Colorado 


6 


1.412 


1.224 


mc 


Connecticut 


4 


706 


494 




Delaware 


2 


594 


214 


36^ 


District of Columbia 


3 


264 


150 


56Cr 


rlorida 


/. 

0 


2 1 no 


1 oon 


59 V 


Georgia 




3.191 


2,437 


76^; 


Hawaii 


3 


897 


803 




Idaho 


3 


803 


581 


lire 


Indiana 


20 


1.690 


1.427 




Iowa 


1 7 




JiyZM 


00' ( 


Kansas 


12 


2.143 


1.656 


nr 


Kentucky 


10 


2.264 


1.446 


<3ir 


Louisiana 


10 


1.535 


1.306 


85*:; 


Mar^'land 


•i 


1.342 


1.294 


96^r 


Massachusetts 


0 


1 ^ T T 


iyj f 


Ale 
HX ( 


Michigan 


7 


1.961 


1,595 




Minnesota 


15 


3.051 


2,505 


82*:; 


Mississippi 


8 


1.773 


1.265 


i\r 


Montana 


4 


842 


826 




Nebraska 


1 1 


1 ( in 


1 117 


lie* 


New Jersey 


4 


813 


547 


6ir 


New Mexico 


3 


808 


451 


55-7 


New York 


5 


1.776 


1.218 


68^; 


North Carolina 


9 


1»292 


1.188 


9 it; 


iNonn UdKota 


A 
*\ 


UK 




00', r 


Ohio 


20 


4.020 


3.285 


81'?;^ 


Oklahoma 


15 


3.125 


2.138 


68C; 


Oregon 


2 


234 


211 


90^; 


Pennsylvanb 


11 


5.333 


3.698 


69^; 


South Carolina 


7 


845 


758 


89*:; 


South Dakota 


2 


250 


219 


95'7 


Tennessee 


16 


2.658 


1.930 


72-:? 


Texas 


25 


5,749 


4,739 


82':? 


Viiginia 


11 


1,938 


1,636 


84-;? 


Washington 


7 


1,389 


1.042 


74^7 


West Virginia 


9 


1.121 


977 


87T; 


Wisconsin 


15 


2,425 


2,164 


89^; 


Wyoming 


1 


420 


<i-0 


lOOTr 



• Alaska, Arizona, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, Nevada. New Hampshire, Pueno Rico, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Virgin Islands, and Guam are not included because too few 
^n^ritutions reponcd to make analysis meaningful or data were recorded incorrectly. 
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Data analysis by institutional type al< 
lows an institution to compare itself 
with like institutions, but such compar- 
isons tell only part of the story. Tlie 
following section shows some of the 
same data analyzed by state to permit 
the institution to compare itself with 
others in its state. 

A few caveats are in order when in- 
terpreting Tables 15, 16, and 17. First 
and most important, the figures are 
from a respondent population of 
AACTE member institutions, not a 
reptesentative sample of all institutions 
in each state. Second, the figures are 
incomplete — that is, states have more 
institutions than those reported in this 
survey. Third, some states are excluded 
because only one institution reported 
from that state (the exception is Wyo- 
ming which has only one instituuon 
that prepares teacher candidates). 

Student Acceptance Rate 

Table 15 shows institutions' rates of 
accepting students by state. Missing 
data were numerous (N = 399 of 585) 
because schools, colleges, and depart- 
ments of education were eliminated 
from the analysis if they did not supply 
both applicant and acceptance figures. 
Only 40 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia were included in the analysis. 

Rates ranged from 100% acceptance 
in Wyoming (one might assume that 
the one institution has an open-door 
admission policy) to only 36% accep- 
tance in Delaware w^here two institu- 
rions reported. Most states fell into the 
70% to 89% acceptance rate. Texas, 
with 25 insntuoons reporting, and 
Pennsylvania, with 11 institutions re- 
porting, had the highest numbers of ap- 
plicants and acceptances reported. 

Enrollment 

Enrollment figures analyzed by state 
showed, not surprisingly, that Texas, 
New York, Ohio, California, and Mas- 
sachusetts had the highest numbers of 
students enrolled in schools, colleges, 
and departments of e Jucadon in one or 
all of the four types: full-time under- 
graduate, pan-time undergraduate, 
full-time graduate, and part-time grad- 
uate. 

(continued on page 13) 
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TABLE 16 

Full-time and Part-time Undergraduate and Graduate Enrollment 
in Schools, Colleges, and Departments of Education (Spring 1984), by State 



Sumhtr^t Sunkrof SbmtJtrcf Numhtrof 

IfiytttkUf'fis Sunthit f.f MiJr,ifJl h titkU n, SurtUfff Mtan of all h^litilivn* Sum^of MtJn of aJ! In tnunon* \kmh<Tvf Mramfall 
Suit* Rt^'TttftK SikJtni* hi'tiiuft'Ti^ Rtpf'rltn}^ SikJtfU* luxtttuttm^ Rtptritni^ Studtuix Jn*ntuHf/ri* RtpoTUnji, StuJitih ltt*Ututtonx 



Alabama 




4.SV^ 




11 


6(il 


60 


10 


1.212 


121 


10 


1.856 


186 


Arizona 




2,2 lo 




2 


i2s 


214 


2 


1.097 


549 


2 


2.554 


1.267 


Arkan^x^ 


11 


10.Sii2 








512 




890 


127 


7 


2.425 


446 


Calitornia 


11 


vri 


^61 


10 




8S 


11 


1.956 


r8 


11 


3.459 


.415 


Colorado 


T 






5 


2-^2 


5J 


4 


^82 


96 




567 


189 


ConncctKut 


) 




\\2 


\ 


551 


18) 


i 


286 


72 




U942 


6-17 


Delaware 


2 




HA 


2 


106 


54 








2 


251 


126 




f, 






5 


r>" 




6 


407 


68 


0 


1.462 


227 


FlonJa 


*S 




r\ 




2.0S5 


298 


7 




24 


6 


4.618 


604 


Georgia 


12 


\v\ 


2M 




^^5 


86 


8 


1.452 


169 


9 


4.416 


491 


Hawaii 


2 


HI 


U 


«« 


















Idaho 


2 


l.iKi2 


5M 




















Illinois 


1*) 


*\'2f» 


512 


16 


1J6^ 


"4 


11 


1.260 


115 


11 


5.544 


503 


Indiana 




11.01(1 


r^) 


r 


1.055 


62 




2.750 




10 


2.766 


277 


Iowa 


18 


\555 


120 


Id 




56 


5 


854 


PI 


8 


1.540 


191 



Kansas 


14 


i.694 


461 


10 


i.ir 


112 


7 


59(J 






3.345 


478 


Kentucky 


12 


6.626 


5S2 


12 


l.(»20 


85 


9 


980 


m) 


9 


"1.683 


409 


Louisiana 


9 


K.4H 


92" 


9 


i.r<i 


164 




9"4 


149 


8 


4.299 


412 


Maine 


> 


915 


158 


2 


*;o 


15 


2 


147 


"4 


2 


IP 


59 


Mar>land 




9.95f» 


1.4^1 




2.115 


419 




668 


95 


7 


4.619 


660 


Massathuvcttv 


11 


4.201 


291 




51 


8 


8 


2.809 


451 


9 


2.829 


314 


Michigan 


11 




412 


8 


"^2 


9" 




2.099 


300 


6 


2.952 


492 


Minnesota 


14 


4.242 


219 


ri 


\2i) 


20 


4 


229 


57 


4 


1.049 


260 


Mississippi 




4.KHS 


555 


6 


(m 


115 




606 


87 


7 


1.227 


175 


Missoun 


21 


12^90 


609 


r 


2.426 


114 


11 


1.489 


135 


14 


4.585 


328 


Montana 


\ 


1,295 


142 


4 


1S8 


64 


4 


197 


66 


4 


275 


92 


Nebraska 


J4 


6.901 


541 


11 


1.261 


115 


6 


P7 


40 


6 


3.044 


506 


Nevada 


2 


845 


118 




22" 


149 


2 


169 


85 


2 


554 




New Jersey 




2 A i8 


249 


8 


659 


82 


5 


165 


43 


6 


2.835 


473 


New Mexico 


4 


1.''54 


581 


4 


589 


196 


2 


465 


183 


2 


947 


474 


New York 


21 


1M84 


818 


r 


1.410 


259 


20 


4.424 


216 


18 


11.921 


662 


Nonh Carolina 


12 


14.422 


1.202 


9 


1,186 


165 


9 


1.4^6 


161 


10 


4.003 


400 


Nonh Dakota 


5 


2.202 




2 


KK^ 


54 


4 


150 


50 


2 


296 


148 


Ohio 


40 




5fr 


26 


4/*'' 4 


141 


14 


4. 162 


24" 


14 


10.105 


722 


Oklahoma 


U 


'.452 


542 


11 


891 


81 


10 


1.075 


108 


8 


2.111 


264 


Ore^;on 


2 


49^ 


219 


2 


114 


5" 


2 


105 


53 


2 


185 


93 


Pennsylvania 


20 


14.214 


711 


19 


1.6*X) 


89 


15 


1.246 


95 


14 


3.878 


277 


Puerto Rico 


4 


9.812 


4.281 


4 


1.160 


48^ 


4 


912 


404 


3 


1.06-4 


355 


Rhode Island 


4 


1.118 


280 


4 


165 


55 


2 


75 


38 


3 


571 


190 


South Carohna 


10 


'.041 


"04 




1.449 


191 


8 


1.249 


156 


8 


4.468 


559 


South Dakota 


5 


4.289 


658 




401 


10(1 


4 


200 


67 


3 


437 


14' 


Tennessee 


14 


6.104 


446 


14 






9 


L525 


169 


9 


6.342 


705 


Texas 


31 


19.558 


641 


25 


4.941 


15" 


26 


2.441 


94 


26 


8,000 


308 


Utah 


3 


4.US2 


1.027 


«• 






3 


534 


PS 








Vif^nu 


12 


5.459 


44 7 


11 


005 


55 


11 


1.U65 


97 


11 


3.078 


280 



Washington 


9 


5.754 


639 


8 


822 


103 


8 


366 


46 


8 


2.453 


307 


West Viij;inia 


12 


7.tl46 


587 


8 


1,589 


199 


6 


301 


50 


6 


3.162 


527 


Wisconsin 


20 


11.430 


572 


18 


1.421 


"9 


14 


2.185 


156 


13 


2.733 


210 


W>oming 


1 


1.026 


1.026 


i 


109 


109 


1 


141 


141 


1 


145 


145 



* AUska, Gwun. New Hampsthut. Vcrm^^ni. and Vir^n hUnd» art nui mduJcJ bc«.4iuvc ikk> lev, insuiutjon^ rcponc4 lo nuke aiui>»n mcun^n^ul 
Qf~ ) few tnstituuons reported toi nuke analysis meaning ul 
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TABLE 17 

Percentage of Institutions by State, with More Stringent Requirements 
for Student Teaching Admission and Recommendation for Ccnification 



Variables 



Student Teaching Admissions 
Requirements More Stringent 
in 198^-84 than 1982-8^ 



Certification Requirements 
More Stringent in 198^-84 
than 1982^^ 







ti'ith more 




u ith more 


States* 


Numkr 


stringent 


bitimhtr 


stringent 




Responding 


standards 


RapoiiJiiiR 


standards 


Alabama 


17 


18 


16 


13 


Arizona 




0 


5 


0 




1 \ 






xo 


California 


u 


45 


12 


50 


Colorado 


8 


75 


8 


63 


Connecticut 


4 


50 


5 


60 


Delaware 


2 


50 


2 


50 


L/isinci ui i^oiuniDia 


o 




0 


I 7 

1 / 


Florida 


9 


44 


9 


22 


Georgia 


17 


24 


18 


39 


Hawaii 


3 


0 


3 


0 


Idaho 


3 


33 


3 


33 


iiunuis 








1' 


Indiana 


22 


21 


23 


30 


Iowa 


20 


50 


20 


55 


Kansas 


hi 


43 


14 


43 


Kentucky 


15 


39 


13 


46 






1 7 




Q 
O 


Maine 


2 


50 


2 


100 


Maryland 


7 


57 


7 


57 


Massachusetts 


12 


25 


12 


17 


Michigan 


17 


24 


17 


18 


iVlinilCSUia 


1 A 
lo 




1 o 


17 


Mississippi 


8 


50 


8 


25 


Missouri 


23 


48 


23 


39 


Montana 


4 


50 


4 


50 


Nebraska 


14 


57 


14 


43 






1 f\C\ 


y 


M\C\ 


New Jersey 


11 


55 


II 


64 


New Mexico 


3 


33 


3 


0 


New York 


24 


21 


27 


30 


Nonh Carolina 


12 


25 


12 


33 




o 


22 


0 




Ohio 


31 


25 


31 


19 


Oklahoma 


16 


31 


16 


25 


Oregon 


2 


50 


2 


50 


PennSylvanLi 


22 


52 


23 


26 


Pueno Rico 


3 


55 


3 


35 


Rhode Island 


4 


75 


4 


50 


South Carolina 


11 


46 


II 


36 


South Dakota 


5 


40 


5 


40 


Tennessee 


16 


58 




38 


Texas 


39 


33 


39 


28 


Utah 


4 


50 




50 


Virginia 


12 


42 


12 


50 


Washington 


11 


36 


11 


46 


West Virginia 


13 


51 


13 


15 


Wisconsin 


21 


32 


21 


48 
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•Alaska. New Hampshire. Vcnnonc. Wyoming Guam, and ViiKin Islands su not included because lou few mstitu- 
\j .cponcd to nuke analysis meaningful 



State Profile 

(continued from page 1 1 i 

When lookinj; at the average num- 
ber of students per institution by state, 
Puerto Rico had the highest mean for 
full-time undergraduates (3,281), Ar- 
kansas had the highest mean for part- 
time undergraduates (512), and Arizo- 
na had the highest means for full-time 
and part-time graduate students (549 
and 1,267, respectively). 

States enrolling the fewest numbers 
of students in the four types were Ha- 
waii, the District of Columbia, Rhode 
Island, and Maine. In Hawaii, under- 
graduate students enrolled full-time in 
education averaged 41. 

More Stringent Requirements? 

As the analysis by institutional type 
noted, approximately one-third of the 
institutions reporting sai J that require- 
ments for admission to student teach- 
ing and for recommendation for certifi- 
cation were more stringent in 1983-84 
than in 1982-83. 

Analyzed by state in Tible 17, the 
data showed no distinct pitterns. Two 
states — Arizona and Hawaii — experi- 
enced no reported changes in the strin- 
gency of the requirerrents for admis- 
sion or recommendation. At the other 
extreme, in Nevada and Wyoming 
1009? of the institutions reported 
more stringent requirements for both 
categories. In most states, less than half 
the institutions reporting stated that re- 
quirements were more stringent in the 
two categories. 

In comparing the two questions, 22 
states showed higher percentages of in- 
stitutions with a change toward more 
stringent requirements for student 
teaching admission than a change to- 
ward more stringent requirements for 
recommendation for certification. In 
seven states the opposite pattern was 
apparent. Note that for each of the 29 
states, the numbers of institutions re- 
porting were the same for both ques- 
tions. 

States not included in this analysis 
were Alaska, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont. 

What these data cannot explain are 
the reasons for the changes in the re- 
quirements. For example, are institu- 
tions making such changes on their 
own? Are the changes being imposed 
from state legislatures? Are the 
changes a trend resulting from public 
pressure growing from the numerous 
reports on the state of education? 
These and a host of other questions 
find no answers in these data. 
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AACTE Previews 
Member Program 
Information System 

With this Report to the Profession, 
AACTE inaugurates a "Member Pro- 
gram Information System/' a computer 
data base of descriptions of programs at 
member institutions. 

As part of the annual membership 
survey last winter, AACTE requested 
its members to provide descriptions of 
their most innovative teacher educa- 
tion programs. The breadth and variety 
of innovative program material was im- 
mense; 165 institutions responded 
with 277 program descriptions. Pro- 
grams had been in existence from less 
than one year to more than 20 years. 
Respondents were asked to ^ssqss the 
success of their program, and to in- 
clude a contact person for those inter- 
ested in learning more about the pro- 
gram. 

The planned AACTE Member Pro- 
gram Information System (MPIS; is be- 
ing developed with the program de- 
scriptions collected thus far. All of the 
program descriptions will be entered m 
the data base, which can be searched 
and descriptions retrieved by program 
type and by state. The breakdown by 
descriptor, which respondents assigned 
to their programs, is as follows. 

Extended Program 23 

Entry Assessment 19 

faulty Development 8 

Research Program 3 

Student Recruitment 7 

Exit Assessment 5 

Experimental Preservice 8 

Student Warranty Program 6 

Partnership with Schools 49 

Partnership with Liberal Arts 7 

Internship 26 

Induction 8 

Global Education 8 

Multicultural Education 11 

i^Pj^^jgram Evaluation 17 

141 AACTE Briefs 



Student Assessment 6 

Theoretical Model 7 

Computer Literacy 12 

Other 41 

AACTE's goal for MPIS is to create 
a rich data base of school, college, and 
department of education programs, 
which will be available to other mem- 
ber institutions for the further develop- 
ment of their programs. If your instii\i- 
tion has not yet contributed to the 
MPIS data base, forms may be ob- 
tained from Nancy Geyer, AACTE re- 
search assistant. You may also call her 
with requests for information in the 
data base. 

From the survey responses, the fol- 
lowing small group of program descrip- 
tions was selected for Briefs, These 14 
descriptions show, albeit in a limited 
way, the tremendous diversity of pro- 
grams in schools, colleges, and depart- 
ments of education. 

Extended Program 

Lehigh University in Pennsylvania 
offers for holders of noneducation un- 
dergraduate degrees a one-year gradu- 
ate intern program leading to a master's 
degree and teaching certification in 
Pennsylvania* The program's goals are 
to offer appropriate training to moti- 
vated candidates of diverse back- 
grounds and to increase the number of 
qualified teachers for the state. Be- 
cause candidates already will have ap- 
propriate expertise in their subjects, 
the program emphasizes practical class- 
room experience as the most direct 
route to competence in teaching. The 
program has been in existence for 20 
years and is rated highly successful. 

Faculty Development 

Radford University in Virginia is 
putting together a project directed to 
ward practicing teachers to keep them 
abreast of changes in education, tu help 
them develop and revise their curricu- 
la, and to give them opportunities to 
acquire advanced techniques in instruc 
tion and supervision of students. 
Through seminars and workshops, 
Radford has provided programs on de 
veloping instructional materials and im- 
proving super/ision of field-based ex- 
periences. The program is in its first 
year. 

Student Recruitment 

In Ohio, Cleveland State Universi- 
ty's recruitment and scholarship pro- 
gram is aimed at attracting high qualit> , 
academically motivated high school se- 



niors to teaching. A target population 
of area high schools was approached 
using both mail and direct contact. 
From the resulting applicants, five full- 
tuition scholarship recipients have 
been selected each year, and increased 
funding will allow 10 scholarships to be 
awarded in 1985. Honors seminars and 
special programs accompany ihe effort 
to assure retention of the selectively 
recruited students, and are open to all 
teacher candidates at Cleveland State. 
The program has been operating for 
two years and is considered highly suc- 
cessful. 

Exit Assessment 

West Texas State University has de- 
veloped a systematic approach for eval- 
uating its graduates. Follow-up, which 
measures students' performance on 13 
objectives, occurs at the end of student 
teaching and again after the first and 
third years of teaching. Data derived 
through self- and supervisor-assess- 
ments contribute to recommendations 
for course and program changes. The 
program has existed for eight years. 

Experimental Preservice 

The University of West Florida, in 
cooperation with the U.S. Naval Air 
Station at Pensacola, is offering military 
personnel who are qualified in math 
and science the training they need to 
earn teaching certification in those sub- 
jects. Course work is scheduled to 
meet the needs of these special stu- 
dents, and a candidate's record of 
teaching in the military is given consid- 
eration. Each case is treated individual- 
ly. The program has been operating for 
two years. 

Student Warranty Program 

The guarantee statement of Grand 
Canyon College in Arizona provides 
that any graduate recommended for 
teaching certification who experiences 
difficulty in the first year of teaching 
will be given assistance in all areas at no 
expense to the school district. College 
faculty serve as consultants, and the 
college's courses and resources are 
made available. The guarantee w as first 
offered in 1984. 

Partnership Programs 

The University of Louisville in Ken- 
tucky, in cohort with a local county 
school system, has set up a formal coor- 
dinating committee charged with ex- 
panding collaborative efforts between 
the university and the school system. 
Committee projects include develop- 
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Almost 200 institutions re- 
sponded to the request for infor- 
mation on programs and contacts 
for AACTE's new Member Pro- 
gram Information System. If your 
institution has not yet contributed 
to the MPIS data base, forms may 
be obtained from Nancy Geyer, 
AACTE research assistant. 



ing college science courses to meet 
classroom teachers' needs; upgrading 
high school math, science, and foreign 
language teaching; and curriculum de- 
velopment in nutrition. The program is 
in its second year. 

At Michigan State University, rhe 
partners-in-education program was de- 
veloped to strengthen the educational 
experiences of children and youths. 
The university is sharing facilities with 
schools, providing services to children 
and youths, and preparing and assisting 
school personnel. Successful projects 
have included special events for teach- 
ers and programs for gifted children in 
science, technology, and the arts. Part- 
ners in education has been operating 
for two years. 

Global Education 

Florida International University has 
instituted a global awareness program 
in collaboration with the Dade County 
Public Schools and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The program's 
goals are to train teachers and other 
educational personnel, to assist schools 
and colleges to develop programs in 
global education for pupils and teach- 
ers, and to stimulate public awareness. 
Most recendy, the program has helped 
infuse a global perspective into social 
studies curricula in the schools. In addi- 
tion to working within each school, 
program staff offered seven workshops 
on global issues for 40 selected teach- 
ers Affiliated with the School of Edu- 
cation, the university program has been 
operational for five years 

Multicultural Education 

Alverno College in Wisconsin offers 
a multicultural education program to 
foster appreciation of cultural differ 
ences and awareness of cultural biases. 
On the premise that effective teaching 
vV^ nds on self-knowledge, the pro- 



gram stimulates self-awareness and 
self-evaluation in the areas of cultural, 
racial, sex, and other biases. The pro- 
gram offers ways of dealing with preju- 
dice and discrimination, and it seeks to 
instill an understanding of the dehu- 
manizing effects of prejudice and bias. 
Included in the program are a human 
relations course, a research paper, and 
field placement in a multicultural or bi- 
cu^tural school. In effect for 10 years, 
the program is considered successful. 

Program Evaluation 

The five-phase evaluation system at 
Morehead State University in Ken- 
tucky includes a component devoted to 
students' evaluations of their academic 
preparation for teaching. Conducted at 
the conclusion of the student teaching 
experience, the evaluation asks for as- 
sessments in areas such as content of 
general education, professional devel- 
opment, and subject courses; multicul- 
tural awareness; classroom manage- 
ment; and quality of instruction. The 
evaluation system has been in place for 
four years and is considered successful. 

Computer Literacy 

Dallas Baptist College in Texas re- 
quires that all students develop com- 
puter skills. The computer literacy pro- 
gram provides opponunities to devel- 
op competence in the use of personal 
and network computers. The program, 
which progresses through a series of 
courses in computer applications, has 
been in existence for three years and is 
considered very successful. 

Other Programs 

Iowa State University has begun a 
project called 'Teachers on Televi- 
sion," a pre-student teaching experi- 
en<,e for observing classrooms via tele- 
vision. On 20 designated days each se- 
mester, live classroom proceedings are 
transmitted from 8.45 a.m. to 3 p.m. to 
a campus observation center. The pro- 
gram has operated for two years and is 
considered very successful. 

Saint Olaf College in Minnesota of- 
fers a challenging oppommity for stu- 
dents to complete their student teach- 
ing in a foreign country. Experience has 
shown that students are as effectively 
prepared as if they had done their field 
experience in the United States. They 
have had, in addition, a unique cross- 
cultural cxTJerien^e. Employers have 
not indicated any hesitation tu hire par- 
ticipants of the program, which has 
been available for e-ght years. It is rated 
very successful. 



Task Force 

kofUinued from page 16^ 
field tested *'to enhance the precision 
of the instrument and to demonstrate 
the existence of at least one level of 
face validity," according to Yarger. Fac- 
ulty and student questionnaires will be 
constructed for ease in use — short an- 
swer, forced choice, and Likert scale 
questions. 

For the final stage of the data-gather- 
ing plan, the task force proposes to 
conduct an ongoing series of four to six 
case studies each year. The selection of 
institutions will be random, and the ap- 
proach will be highly structured and fo- 
cused. Included in the case studies will 
be numerical data obtained from insti- 
tutional records, information from oth- 
er institutional documents, and focused 
interviews with a variety of respon- 
dents on each campus. The process will 
not be evaluative or judgmental. 

Volunteers from AACTE member 
institutions will be enlisted and trained 
to conduct the case scudies. Their re- 
ports will be issued every three to five 
years and provide a qualitative, indepth 
view of teacher education, not of indi- 
vidual institutions. 

By 1987, AACTE's Report to the Pro- 
fession will contain the beginnings of a 
rich, accurate, and reliable data base. 
Serving on the task force are Yarger, 
dean. College of Education, University 
of Wisconsin-Milwaukee; Edward Du- 
charme, chair. Organization Counsel- 
ing and Foundations Studies, Universi- 
ty of Vermont; Philip A. Fitch, chair. 
Department of Education, Point Loma 
College; Kenneth Howey, associate 
dean. College of Education, University 
of Minnesota; Johnnie Mills, assistant 
dean. College of Education, Grambling 
State University; David C. Smith, dean. 
College of Education, University of 
Florida; and Nancy L Zimpher, direc- 
tor, Cenificadon and Field Experi- 
ences, Ohio State University. Elizabeth 
A. Ashburn, AACTE*s director of Re- 
search and Information Services, pro- 
vides staff liaison. 

In addition to this project, the task 
force is responsible for fostering com- 
munication among researchers in the 
field, collaborating on data collection 
efforts with other groups interested in 
teacher education; maintaining a formal 
liaison role with other research organi- 
zations. Such as Division K of the 
American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation and the National Center for Ed- 
ucation Statistics, and promoting the 
dissemination of research concerning 
teacher education. 
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Research Task Force 
Designs New Plans 
To Improve Data 

AACTE's Task Force on Research 
and Information is developing a plan tu 
improve data the Association luUcccs 
and disseminates #ibout tea^-hcr eduea 
tion. 

Teacher education is plag' ed b> in 
complete data that has questionable va 
lidity and reliability "As wc read the 
plethora of reports and supposedly ae 
curate studies of our enterprise, \ve are 
constantly perplexed b> man> of the 
assertions made," Sam Yarger, task 
force chair, said. 

'Typically, when confronted with 
negative assertions and 'accurate data/ 
we do not have valid and reliable infor- 
mation with which to respond " he con- 
tinued. 

Accurate comprehensive data will as- 
sist the cause of accountibility by allow- 
ing teacher educators to respond with 
assurance to the hundreds of questions 
posed-and negative assertions made^ 
about reocher education. Reliable in- 
formation also can better lead the way 
toward improving teacher education 

The Task Force on Restarch and Information 
meets in the gazebo at Belmont College during 
AACTEs Summer Leadership Institute in 
June. Members are fAr) Kenneth Howe) , U ni- 
ters tt) of Minnesota^ Nancy Ztmpher, Ohio 
Statt Vnneritt), Sam Yarger, Unttentt} of 
WtSiomtn-Mtluauket, Edivard Diuharme, 
Vmtentty of Vermont, and DaitJ Smith. 
Lnnentt) ofTlonda. Lltiabeth AMum Jai 
tag grokpi. Jtrcitur uf Rueanh art J lftf<jmtu 
tton Serxue^^ ^eno as stuff huhon 



programs and upgrading the education 
profession. 

What Yarger and the task force envi- 
sion is a data-gathering plan that will 
yield aciLurate, reliable intorm.uion 
about institutions, programs, faeult>, 
and students. They propose three sepa- 
rate questionnaires — institutional, fac- 
ulty, and student — as well as focused 
ease studies to elicit comprehensive in- 
formation about teacher education. 

By next spring, the task force hopes 
to have its plan in action. The ^loup 
Intends to select at random 90 AACTE 
member institutions, 30 in each of 
three strata, to participate. The strata 
are defined as institutions that offer 
only baccalaureate degrees, institutions 
that ofter baccalaureate, master's, and 
six year prograi.'s, and Institutions that 
offer all of these plus doctorate pro- 
gr.ims. The t^isk force concluded that 
other variables, except for number en- 
rolled and graduated, would be distrib- 
uted evenly across these strata. 



To assure chat questionnaires are be- 
ing administered in the same fashion at 
each institution, the task force will ask 
that an agent be appointed on each 
campus to be responsible. This person 
will receive extensive training in the 
data-gathering procedure and will be 
responsible for the mstitution4il ques- 
tionnaire. The agent also will select re- 
spondents and administer separate 
questionnaires to a limited number of 
students and fiKulty. 

"By using 30 mstitutions m each stra- 
tum, betvveen-strata comparisons will 
be possible. At the same time, when 
the data are aggregated, appropriate 
corrections can be made for both num- 
ber of institutions and number of stu- 
dents per stratum to allow AACTE to 
paint a very accurate picture uf their 
enterprise," Yarger said. 

Questiunnaires for collecting institu- 
tional, faculty, and student data are be- 
ing developed and will be reviewed and 
{continued on page 13) 
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